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ART AND PROGRESS 



way could become acquainted with the 
activities of the Society. It seems quite 
evident that the wider contact thus pro- 
vided will furnish a direct and helpful 
stimulus toward enhancing art in Min- 
nesota, both from the standpoint of the 
producer and consumer. Surely such ef- 
forts as these make for the "democratiza- 
tion of art." 

Altogether, this first exhibition under 
the joint auspices of the State Fair man- 
agement and the State Art Society was 
very encouraging. Mr. Flagg and Mr. 
J. C. Simpson, Secretary of the State 
P'air, who were active in the inauguration 
of the scheme, consider that it was a 
wholly gratifying experiment. They felt 
certain that succeeding exhibitions will 
have greater value. The governing 
board of the State Art Society are in 
hearty accord with the project. The 
four Chicago artists, Miss Bessie Ben- 
nett, Mr. Albert Fleury, Mr. Leonard 
Crunelle and Mr. H. Leon Roecker, who 
served as a jury of selection and award, 
were much impressed both with the qual- 
ity of the work submitted by Minnesota 
artists and the practicality of the new 
plan for exhibiting it. 



Just a word in conclusion relating to 
the art objects shown. To achieve an ex- 
hibition up to the standard of those held 
the last two or three years was difficult 
this time owing to the State Art Society's, 
exhibition last March. The matter of 
having Minnesota artists submit new 
work so soon thereafter, and during the 
summer season, was not a favorable cir- 
cumstance. The decision to change the 
time and place of the Annual Exhibition 
was arrived at quite suddenly, and the 
time left to bring the plans to fulfilment 
was short. Nevertheless, through his en- 
thusiasm and efficiency, Mr. Flagg suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a very gratifying re- 
sponse from the artists of the State. 
This made it possible for the jury to 
select work which was quite on a par 
with, if not in some respects superior 
to, that which has been seen in the best 
of previous exhibitions. As before, cash 
prizes, this time amounting to $625, were 
offered and awarded by the jury. In ad- 
dition to the work of Minnesota artists, 
a representative collection of some twen- 
ty-six canvases by leading American art- 
ists was shown through arrangement with 
the American Federation of Arts. 



ART IN TRADES* 

BY WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN 



THERE are some persons who think 
that painting and sculpture are all 
there is in art worth considering. If 
that were so I might as well stop right 
here, because the less statues there are on 
furniture and the less pictures there are 
on carpets and hangings the better. 

I am going to just tell you very sim- 
ply something of my own experience, and 
some of the conclusions that I think can 
be fairly deduced therefrom. "When I 
graduated from Yale University I started 
work as a carpet salesman. Customers 



used to come in and describe the style 
of their room, the color of the woodwork, 
the hangings and the furniture, and then 
they would ask the salesman's recom- 
mendation regarding the color and de- 
sign of the carpet. I was a perfect ig- 
noramus. I would make some excuse, go 
around the corner and ask the advice of 
one of the older salesmen. Afterwards 
I would ask his reason for his recom- 
mendations. Their suggestions were usu- 
ally excellent but they had no studied 
reasons. I made up my mind that there 



*An address made at the Fifth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Arts, 
Chicago, May 23, 1914. 
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must be some fundamental reasons under- 
lying this choice, and that self-respect 
demanded that I should learn them. I 
happened by good fortune at that time 
to be a member of the Committee of Man- 
agement of the West Side Y. M. C. A. 
of New York City, and I went to the 
Chairman of the Educational Committee, 
told him my problem and guaranteed the 
class if he would provide tbe-instructor. 
So in the fall of 1902 Mr. Frank Alvah 
Parsons began his class in house furnish- 
ing and decorating. 

I recall going around to see Mr. Robert 
Ogden, who at that time was the head of 
Wanamaker's in New York. I asked him 
to preside at our opening meeting. He 
said: "Young man, I don't want to dis- 
courage you, but I started just such a 
course at Wanamaker's and nobody came 
after the first meeting." "How much 
did you charge them?" I asked, and he 
replied: "I did not charge them any- 
thing." I said, "That is where we win. 
We charge them twenty dollars for twen- 
ty lectures and if they pay it they won't 
miss any of the twenty." Thirty-five 
men paid twenty dollars and thirty-five 
men were there, and if they had to miss 
one lecture on account of sickness or 
some urgent cause, they made Mr. Par- 
sons make it up at some opportune time. 
That has been the spirit of the class all 
the time. 

I remember Mr. Parsons once calling 
attention to the unusual thickness of a 
part of the frame of a Heppelwhite chair. 
At once one of the class got up in the 
back of the room with a rule in his hand, 
measured the frame and said: "Why, I 
never made one a millimeter smaller than 
that, Mr. Parsons." That is the kind of 
men the instructor was up against. If 
he made a mistake he was thoroughly 
jumped on and thoroughly educated, and 
in that way the course went on until in 
the ten or twelve years it has been run- 
ning it has been attended by over 700 
men. Mr. Parsons can get any sample 
of any fabric that is made in New York 
City that he wants to hang on the walls 
and use as an illustration, and every 
principle that he lays down has to be so 
illustrated. This has brought about the 



cooperation of the stores; the petty jeal- 
ousies of rival salesmen have disappeared, 
and, instead, a fellowship grew up so 
strong that before the class had gone 
on more than two years The Art in 
Trades Club was formed out of the grad- 
uates. This has increased and perpetu- 
ated in a delightful way the influence of 
the courses. 

The first course is on the general 
Theory of Color, followed by a study of 
Line Harmony. Of course you will at 
once say, "Why don't you study form and 
line first and color afterwards?" The 
answer is simple — because men think 
they need to know about color, and you 
might just as well teach them what they 
think they ought to know first, and inci- 
dentally show them what else they ought 
to know. 

These courses are exceedingly prac- 
tical. I remember very well the night 
we studied the Greek division of spaces. 
The next day I started out with our rug 
expert and measured the spacing of the 
designs in a large number of oriental 
rugs. We soon discovered that when the 
design was not pleasing to the eye the 
reason was that the medallion was one- 
half or a third of the size of the field and 
the bands were arranged mechanically. 
In the best pieces, however, there was 
always that subtle proportion which gives 
the charm. Perhaps it was due to inac- 
curacy of weaving or faulty dyeing; more 
probably it was due to the instinctive 
art knowledge of the oriental, which it 
is so hard for the mechanical age that 
we live in to grasp; but it meant the 
difference between a good and a poor 
design. 

Then I recall that we used to make 
rugs with a plain center and band bord- 
ers; three bands, each stepped darker 
than the one within. Generally one or 
two of these bands were off hue. One 
day I was reading that delightful psy- 
chology of Professor James (I use the 
word "delightful" advisedly), and found 
the place where it states that the human 
eye can only detect seven steps between 
the lightest and darkest in colors, and 
it at once flashed into my mind that the 
ground color was usually number four or 
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five, and it was therefore a physical im- 
possibility to make a three-band border 
without having the outside band black 
or one of the bands off hue. Since then 
we have made only one or two band 
borders and we hit the color pretty near- 
ly right. If anyone asks for a three- 
band border they are given this psycho- 
logical explanation and that settles it. 

A knowledge of the psychology of 
color is absolutely essential to the intel- 
ligent buyer at the present day. You 
may never have figured this out, but I 
happened to be the buyer of the depart- 
ment for many years, and I remember 
very well that in the years when people 
were making fortunes rapidly, at least on 
paper, there was a great demand for the 
rich reds. Then came the bank failures 
in the fall of 1907, and the popular favor 
at once turned to the browns of service 
and the quiet blues. That is an actual 
fact which I can prove from the stock 
books. At the same time the French 
salon was replaced by the English living- 
room. Now it happens, as you all know, 
that the best furniture makers in Eng- 
land lived contemporaneously with the 
opening of intercourse with China, and 
no nation has excelled the Chinese in the 
use of the blues and browns in decorative 
fabrics, so that the present Chinese craze 
is based on absolutely logical grounds. 
I might incidentally remark that there is 
practically no call today for the rich 
reds, except for the "movie" theatres. 

I hesitate very much to speak of "His- 
toric Styles" and "Period Furniture," be- 
cause these terms are so constantly used 
to condone atrocities and to deceive the 
credulous. It seems to be generally 
thought that any architect or interior 
decorator is entirely justified in copying 
any famous room of the past and making 
Ills client live in it whether he feels at 
home or not. In our teaching in these 
courses we have always insisted that the 
only use that you are justified in making 
of the past is to ascertain how certain 
effects can be produced which are har- 
monious with certain types of character, 
and that home building is the creation of 
appropriate environments for certain spe- 
cific individual lives. You have got to 



act out the character that you are trying 
to express. Now, there are many people 
on the stage today whose personality is 
the same no matter what the play is. 
The}' may be great elocutionists, but they 
are poor actors. The actor or the in- 
terior decorator is the greatest artist 
when the audience loses his own person- 
ality and sees only the superb portrayal 
of the character that he has temporarily 
assumed. That is the function of the in- 
terior decorator and the architect — to 
act out the character that they are try- 
ing to express. 

This subject of art in trades is a very 
old one. When they built the home for 
the Royal Society of Artists in England 
they inscribed these words over the en- 
trance: "Art and Commerce Promoted." 
But those artists were not broad minded 
enough to see any art except in pictures 
and in statues. They have had wonder- 
ful exhibitions of painting and sculp- 
ture, but commerce lias not been affected. 
A similar alliance of art and industry 
was attempted on a larger scale in the 
South Kensington Museum. I happened 
to ask an official there one day if they 
ever had any courses for salesmen. The 
reply was, "Oh, dear, no, over here no 
one would think of asking advice of a 
tradesman." They delighted to charitably 
instruct the very poor, they catered to 
the cultured rich, but they cared naught 
for the vast class of salespeople. I pre- 
sume their idea of an art museum was 
similar to one I recently heard expressed 
— that the function of a museum was to 
conserve the art of the past and not to 
promote the art of the future. 

There are three ways in which you can 
promote art in commerce. You can edu- 
cate the taste of the general public, you 
can introduce a lot of art students into 
the industries, or you can teach the 
leaders of those industries, the people 
already engaged in the trades. There 
lias been a tremendous advance in teach- 
ing the boys and girls in our schools, 
even in our kindergartens, the correct 
principles of color and form, and I doubt 
if we can overestimate the great power 
that this is going to have in uplifting 
the general taste of the public in the 
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future. But you will pardon me if I pro- 
test most strongly against the half-di- 
gested knowledge which is so commonly 
taught as the principles of domestic 
science. To illustrate my meaning: Our 
firm received a request from a large 
school of excellent standing for an op- 
portunity to obtain data for a course in 
domestic science. I made the appoint- 
ment myself, and at the time fixed a 
3'oung lady appeared with a notebook 
and a lot of questions. I did my best 
to answer each one of these with the con- 
stant warning that my answer was to that 
specific question and was not a principle 
of general application. After about half 
an hour of this I learned to my horror 
that she was only getting information 
from which another was to work out a 
lecture, which was to be given to still 
others, who in turn were to pass on this 
information again to other classes. When 
I thought of the ultimate consumers of 
this thrice perverted information I could 
only echo the words of Josh Billings: 
"It ain't my ignorance that worries me as 
much as knowing so many things that 
ain't so." That is not an exceptional 
incident. 

There is a great movement at the 
present time to force into the trades an 
ever increasing class of art students, both 
male and female. Now, the trades do 
need the cooperation of artists. We need 
it badly; we welcome it gladly, particu- 
larly if the artists have some real merit 
and some common sense. But the trouble 
is that the ones who come to us are mostly 
the unpromising painters and sculptors 
with no business training, and I confess 
that I am too much of a pessimist to ex- 
pect very much regeneration of commerce 
by artistic discards. 

The hopeful way to me of allying art 
to commerce is by the artistic education 
of those who are already engaged in 
trades, the present or future leaders of 
industry; and the ambitious men in the 
trades are eager to spend time and money 
in obtaining such education. Only a few 
weeks ago at the invitation of a very 
large department store in Toronto, Mr. 
Parsons (the instructor of our courses at 
the West Side Y. M. C. A.) lectured, 



first, to the employees of this store, and 
later to various clubs, and even at the 
University of Toronto, on the subject of 
art in house decorating and furnishing, 
and in costuming and advertising. I don't 
know what other branches he spoke on. 
And the meetings were crowded. The 
interest of Texas in art matters has been 
lately remarked. Mr. Parsons was sent 
for, two years in succession, to give 
lectures in Texas for a week at a time 
on these subjects. 

It is reported that people are not inter- 
ested in art as art. I confess I agree 
with the people. . I am not interested in 
art as art. But when you get art as 
apjDlied to things we use in everyday life, 
then everybody in this country is inter- 
ested, and there are tremendous possi- 
bilities in just such education. I think 
you can give it probably more readily 
through the Y. M. C. A., because they 
have a more flexible system of education 
and are in closer touch with the people 
I am referring to. But I care not where 
it is given so long as it is given. I don't 
know whether you realize it or not, but 
the salesmen in our stores have more 
power in influencing the public taste than 
all the art teachers in this country, and 
if you give this vocational training to 
them you give every man and woman in 
the trades a new vision of life. With 
such a training the printer will think out 
how he can space properly the common 
advertisement ; the girl behind the counter 
will think out how she can sell material 
to a customer that will make the customer - 
not attracting because bizarre, but attrac- 
tive because beautiful. And everybody 
who has to do with the furnishing of a 
home will realize that they are creating 
an environment, and will study out how 
they can so make it that it will force 
out the best traits in the character of the 
men and women who are to reflect that 
environment. In short, what we are driv- 
ing at is simply this : that every man and 
woman in the trades in this country shall 
have a working knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles which underlie their 
daily tasks, so that they can intelligently 
and joyfully think out their job as it 
should be in a world of things as they are. 



